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The quotation from Coleridge with which we
began embodies the foundation of the romantic aesthetic
and is, I would add, the only possible starting-point for any
aesthetic, or, if we wish to use a less presumptuous word,
any comments upon literary art. But though what Coleridge
says in that quotation is fundamental, Coleridge and Words-
worth never, I believe, overcame what they felt to be a deep
opposition between poetry and science. In their view of the
relation of perception to imaginative art they are essentially
right, yet they never succeeded in establishing in their minds
a concord of science and poetry. We shall have occasion later
on, in speaking of Wordsworth, to see how falsely he represented
the relationship between the two. And I have therefore, in
addition to trying to expound their view of the place of the
imagination in perception, tried to outline the place of the
imagination in science in order to see how that falsely imagined
opposition may be overcome. For if we once see that science,
in so far as it undertakes to represent to us the nature of the
world, is imaginative and not operating at the level of fact,
the position is vitally changed, and we are in a fairer way to
compare and assess the activity of the imagination in scientific
and poetic apprehension of the world. Only in this way can
we free ourselves from the endless controversy of opposing
claims which, if we are to judge by the writings of 'scientific'
minds and 'artistic' minds, divide science from poetry.